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Teams—The ‘American Farmer” is published every 


" ‘Wetnesday at $2.50 per ann., in advance, or $3 if not paid 


within 6 months. 5 copies for one year for $10. Apver- 
TISEMENTS not eucenteag 16 lines inserted three times for $1, 
and.26 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 

rion. §c7>Communications to be directed to the Editor 
or Publisher, and all letters, (post paid) to be addressed to 
Samvet, Sanps, publisher, corner-of Baltimore & North sts. 








| “MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The first Fair of this Society, for the exhibition and sale 
of the Various Breeds of Stock, and of Implements of Hus- 
bandry.» will take place at Ecxicotrr’s Mixus, on the 3d 
Wednesday (being the 16th,) September, at which time will 
be offered at Public Sale, the following kinds of Stock, viz: 

Blooded and other Horses, for the Turf, Breeding, Saddle 
and Draft; Mules, Jacks and Jennys; Durham, Devon, 
Alderney and other cattle; Sheep of the Saxony, Dishley, 
Southdown, Merino and other breeds; Hogs of the Berkshire 
and other breeds; also Stock, Cattle, Sheep ; Domestic Manu- 
factures, and Farming Implements. 

5c Certificates for this occasion, will be awarded by the 
respective committees for the best Animals presented for 
Exhibition. 2 ; 

Drovers and Farmers who propose sending Stock to this 
Fair for sale, are requested! to give due notice to Mr. John 
Butler, P. M., Ellicott’s Mills. As it 1s the desire of the 
Trustees to make the Maryland State Agricultural Society 
worthy the patronage of the public, it is hoped that they will 


, pe liberally sustained in these endeavors, by those who feel a 
i 


e interest in the improvement, as well a$ in the purchase 
and sale of Live Stock, Farm Implemeote, &e«-Stalls and 
Pens, with the necessary ‘provender, will be ig readiness for 
the reception of stock, on application to Mr. McLaughlin. 

For admission of membership to this kociety, appli- 
cation will be made to the Executive Committee. 

$c Editors of newspapers througlout the State, and 
those of adjacent States, who. feel an interest in the promo- 
tion of this Institution, will render a public service by giving 
this notice a few insertions. ' 

ALLEN THOMAS, ARTHUR PUE, Jr. 
JOHN S. WILLIAMS, EDWARD HAMMOND, 
CHARLES CARROLL, Executive Committee. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF Beet SuGAR NEAR BALTIMORE. 

Were there not in the condition of our country some 
blighting influence to damp the spirit of enterprise inher- 
ent in the American character, something that begets a sus- 
picion on the part of the capitalist, and thus withholds from 
genius and industry the means whereby they have pushed 
our country forward with unexampled rapidity, it could 
not have happened that an undertaking to establish .in the 
heart of our state a large factory for making Beet Sugar 
would have remained comparatively unknown, instead of 
being hailed as it should as the opening of another source 
of agricultural prosperity to Maryland—another proof of 
the determination of her citizens to keep in the front rank 
in the march of improvement. But. it is’still more sur- 


- prising, that notwithstanding the little aid and counten- 


ance our government can, from the spirit and genius of 
our laws and constitution, give to American or domestic 
manufactures, that the genius of our American mechanics 
has surmounted almost every obstacle, and done so much 
for our country. . Capitalists and proprietors of: real es- 
tate, should remember that they are dependant on the me- 
chanic and practical agriculturist, in developing the re- 


~ sources of thecountry. England, France, Russia and Ger- 
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many have expended millions in protecting and advancing 
the manufacturing and agricultural interests. No coun- 
try possesses greater advantages than the United States— 
no people so much mechanical talent—none have receiv- 
ed less encouragement from government or capitalists— 
However, we have reason to anticipate a better state of 
things—the enlightened course pursued in several of the 
States of the union, in causing Agricultural as well as Geo- 
logical surveys of their respective territories, in order to a 
developement of their resources—the granting of boun- 
ties and awarding of premiums for the encouragement of 
the Silk and'Beet Sugar culture—and the liberal aid ex- 
tended by some of them (we wish we could include our 
own in the number) in the formation of Agricultural asso- 
ciations,—all tend to induce the hope, that when the ex- 
citing political contest which is now engrossing the atten- 
tion of the American republic to the exclusion of almost 
every other matter of general interest, is at an end, legis- 
lators will have more leisure, and it is to be hoped more 
inclination to attend to the legitimate object of their ap- 
pointment,—the furthering of the interests and happiness 
of their constituents. 


We take to ourselves some blame for not having contri- 
buted in our humble way, to the success of the “ Ameri- 
can Beet Sugar Refining and Manufacturing Company,” 
incorporated at the last session of our legislature—With- 
out being precisely informed what proee>ings have been 
had under the act, we have no doubt we shall gratify our 
readers by submitting the interesting facts which follow ; 
prepared by a gentleman of high character whose research- 
es have been pursued with equal care and ability, and 
whose views will appear highly curious and important to 
those who have not been made familiar with the subject. 


“The cultivation of the Sugar Beet, and the manufac- 
ture of Sugar from the same, have, for some time, com- 
manded the attention of several European nations, and 
have been most successfully carried into operation in 
France, Germany, Austria and Russia. 

“Its history and progress are interesting and instructive 
—It is nota century since, that crystallable sugar was dis- 
covered to exist in the sugar beet, and there are now from 
80 to 100,000 acres of land in Europe cultivated and plant- 
ed with the beet. The political events of 1812 induced 
Napoleon to direct his attention to this important subject; 
he established chemical ‘schools, and four imperial facto- 
ties, capable of manufacturing large quantities of sugar. 
After his overthrow the business languished, but to the 
surprise of all, from two factories at Arras and at Point 
a Mousson, thére now exist in France about 700, and ri- 
sing of one hundred millions of pounds of sugar, are now 
manufactured annually in that country, and from testimo- 
ny taken before a Committee of the Chamber of Deputies, 
the culture of the beet has increased the value of real es- 
tate most remarkably. 


“ Lands in the vicinities of factories which were form- 
erly leased for $3,80 per acre, have been purchased for 
$150 per acre ; since these lands have been cultivated in 
beets, the number of sheep kept thereon has’ been dou- 
bled, and. neat stock trebled. The rents of other. lands in. 
the vicinity has been quadrupled. Farms producing a 
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ber of sheep has been quadrupled. ' Investments of mo- 
ney have been made and are now paying interests. The 
changes and effects produced by the.introduction of this. 
culture are most surprising in an agricultural, financial 
and commercial point of view. These are facts elicited 
from testimony most formally taken before a Committee 
of the Chamber of Deputies inted for that purpose, 
and may at any time be referred to. The effect and ope- 
ration of this culture and manufacture have been the same’ 
in the other countries mentioned. - In Austria ‘and Italy 
the business has been commenced with great zeal. . An 
Austrian prince has established works capable of convert- 
ing into sugar the produce of 8000 hectares.on 19,750.a-: 
cres of land. In Russia the demand for West India sugar 
is rapidly diminishing, the number of factories are now ,a- 
bout 70, and are increasing daily, commanding the parti- 
cular attention and patronage of the emperor. In Belgium 
and Germany the increase is surprising. The duties on 
colonial and foreign sugars in these countries have been 
reduced, and the protection to the beet sugat, which used 
to be about 4} cents, is now comparatively nothing. Beet 
sugar has reduced the price of.the West India sugar near 
50 per cent. and increased the consumption of sugars in 
the same proportion. The amount of sugar that will be 
produced on the European continent this year will notwy 
ry much from 200 millions of pounds. These facts shew 
most conclusively that the beet sugar business possesses 
an intrinsic value, rendering it capable of an’ independent 
existence, and raising it beyond the reach of accident. or 
political contingency. Recent improvements in the ma- 
nufacture have induced distinguished capitalists, among 
whom is the wealthy house of De Haber, conneeted with 
the Rothschilds, who have advanced 10‘per. ct. on ae 
ital of a million of florins (about }) to. establish 
works for the manufacture of sugar from the beet, and the 
large sum of $200,000 has been invested for fixtures on- 
ly, and the residue of the capital stock has been reserved 
as a floating capital for current expenses.” 





Ayrsutre Cartite—The value of this breed of cattle 
for their butteraceous qualities, and easy keep, is bringing 
them into more general demand with the planters of the 
South and South West. Our own-views as to the superi- 
ority of the Devons for ‘those regions, are well known, as 
they have been often expressed—yet we are aware others 
give the decided preference to the Durhams, and others a- 
gain to the breed’named-at the héad of this article. We 
are not such sticklers for our own notions as to prevent 
us from rejoicing’at the evidences which are manifested 
all around us of a-zeal for the improvement of the agri- 
culture of our country ; and so far_as this can be accom- 
plished by the introduction of any or all of these and oth- 
er breeds of cattle, we can and will rejoice thereat, satis- 
fied as we are, that it is-given tous as aprivilege “tory 
all things, and hold fast to that which is good” \"We’re- 
ceived a few weeks since a letter from a friend in North 


‘| Carolina, in which high admiration of the Ayrshire, is ex 
| pressed, and ‘a determination on the part ofour corres- 


dent and his neighbours, to extend their introduction, a- 
mong them. The progeny of a single animal introdueed 
into their vicinity, display such superior qualities, as to 
have produced this. determination. A gentleman ofthis city, . 


who takes much delight in the seience and practice of agri- 


| culture, and. whose skill is evinced in the luxariant appear- 















profit of $300 or 400 have. been. to ' 

to $1500. A most striking tase is pr a ae Du 
| broquet having expended. $4000 inthe culture and manu- 
facture, he received $9000 for’ his oducts, and his num- 


ance of his fields,'and the ‘superiority:of his: stock, is in 
expeciation of receiving, very shortly, several animals 
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of thisbreed from Europe, which we shall take especial 
care to notice on their atrival. We also notice by the *A- 
griculturist,” published in Tennessee, that attention is be- 
ing directed to'the Value of the Ayrshires in that vicinity, 
as well as in the adjoining states. The editor says : 

« From-various sources we have received information 
evinecing the,superiority of this breed of cattle: and from 
all "oaluite been able to collect on the subject, we are 
warranted in saying, they are admirably suited to the 
short pastures of our country.. Our attention has been 
more particularly called to this subject, from an_ article 
that lately appeared in the Carolina Planter, stating that 
25 of them. have been sold in Charleston this spring. . A 
few of themewere imported into North Carolina several 
years since, and have proved truly an acquisition to the 
Native stock. Some of the farmers of Virginia have also 
commenced the improvement of theircattle by crosses with 
Ayrshires. In Ohio we have heard ofsome, and in Ken- 
tacky of several, all of which are. highly esteemed. We 
have seen a ealf by an Ayrshire bull, near Nashville, 
which is a beautiful creature; but as it has not been in our 
power to prove their qualities from personal experience, 
we must rely for information upon the statements of oth- 
ers. Gen. Davey, who is well known in the United States, 
and an acknowledged judge of live stock, after travelling 
extensively in England in search of the best varieties, se- 
lecied the Ayrshires for his own use in preference to all 
others. Mr. Webster, in his late European tour, let no 
opportunity slip of examining the cattle of. the different 
sections, and after many critical observations, comments 
them to the notice of American farmers. Mr. Stevenson, 
also, our Minister to England, has selected them for his 
own use. We do not recollect of conversing with any 
Englishman, or traveller through Great Britain, who does 
not speak in high terms of the Ayrshire cattle. 

“We think it an injudicious plan for agriculturists to 
ive all their.attention to one race of cattle—the unequal- 
ed Durhams not excepted The whole science of breed- 
ing consists in judicious crossing, and we should think 
none are more suitable to cross on the Durhams than the 
Ayrshires. As nothing is more certain than that we who 
&t present 30 much admir2 the Durhams, will at some 
time find it to our interest to cross the breed, we think it 
highly important to begin our selection for still greater 
improvements.” 





















































Horses.—The New York Spirit of the Times holds 


horses, and the way to use a decent animal decently. 


“The use of thorough, and half bred horses, for domes- 
tic purposes is becoming so common in England, that in 
@ few years no others wil] be used for the road. The 
half bred horse is not only much_handsomer, but his 
speed and powers of endurance are infinitely greater 
His head and neck are light and graceful, his limbs fine, 
his coat glossy and soft as satin, while his acting is spir- 
ited and his courage and stamina sufficient to carry him 
through a long journey without his falling off in con- 
dition, The ordinary cocktail is in most instances a 
mere brute that in travelling sinks daily in strength, los- 
ing his appetite and of course his flesh and action, so 
that at the termination of a ten days’ journey he is nearly 
knocked up; he can travel but about 40 miles per day 
and requires the whole day to perform this distance. An 
eminent Southern turfman well known the country over, 
recovers his horse on a journey; they are all from the 
North and have a dash of blood in their veins ; after driv- 
ing them hard about his plantation in the spring, until they 
_ begin to look thin and rough, he starts on his annual 
journey, and by the time he reaches the Virginia Springs, 
his ‘horses are literally as fine as silk, with fine coats, 
great spirit, and in good condition for fast work. In 
travelling he starts early and drives at the rate of eight 
‘or nine miles the hour, until 10 o’clock, when his horses 
are taken out, rubbed dry, watered and fed. _In the cool 
of the day they are again harnessed, as fresh as if they 
had not travelled'a mile. In this way he-accomplishes a 

long jogmeys travelling between fifty and sixty miles a 
hot fatigue to himself or injury to his horses. 
The slow-going, no giving sort of style in which horses 
é d along at a snail’s pace all vay, under a hot sun, 
* “Knocks them up in a short time; they would neither tire 

‘Bor lose flesh in double the time if driven sharply a few 
ys hours in the morning and evening, allowing them to rest 
‘dn the middle of the day. It is the all day work that 


et ~ 


the following language, with reference to good and bad |® 





knocks up horses, not the space, and we make no doubt 
that in the course of twenty years there will be very few 
who will refuse to acknowledge the truth of Fanny Kem- 
ble’s remark that “nothing but the thorough bred does it 
quite well.” 





Tue Turnir Cror.—The benefits derived from tur- 
nip husbandry are of great magnitude to the economical 
husbandman, and forms one of his best articles of winter 
food for almost every kind of stock. I have thought the 
ruta baga the most profitable crop of all the turnip variety, 
as they yield much more abundantly. The process of 
managing them is precisely the same with this addition, 
that more manure is required, and that they ought to be 
sown three or four weeks earlier than the other varieties. 
Rich soil, is, however, required for this article, for it will 
not grow to any size worth while on soils of middling 
quality, whatever quantity of dung may be applied. ‘I'he 
ruta baga is of great advantage in the feeding of horses or 
cattle, either when given raw or boiled. -If a sufficient 
quantity were cultivated a great deal of grain might be 
saved, while the health and condition of the working 
stock would be greatly invigorated and augmented ; an 
evening feed of this nutricious article would be of incal- 
culable benefit; even most horses are fond of the turnip 
when raw, and itis a subject well worthy of every far- 
mer’s attention. Whether it would not be for his interest to 
raise those esculents in such a quantity as, would serve 
them during the long period that grass cannot he obtain- 
ed, that the health of the animals would thereby be bene- 
fitted is unquestionable, and. the saving of grain would 
greatly exceed the trouble occasioned by furnishing a 
daily suppy of the roots. Yours, T. L. M. 

Franklin Far. 





AcricutturaL Parers.—Nothing has contributed so 
much to the improvement of agriculture in our country 
as this class of publications. No farmer is so poor that 
he can afford to do without one. They serve as the 
vehicle by which a vast amount of information is dissem- 
inated, and the experience of a large number of practical 
men are brought into active operation. Tobe a “ Book- 
farmer” is not now as formerly, a term of reproach, and 
few farmers of intelligence in the country are now a- 
shamed of the title. These publications have induced a 
spirit of inquiry, and if all men engaged in agriculture 
cannot become experimental farmers, still they may profit 
largely from the experience of those who can. Another 
ood arising from them, has been to induce men no long- 
er blindly to follow in a beaten track, because their fath- 
ers did so before them, but inquire for themselves the 
reason why certain causes produce certain effects, and to 
endeavor to learn from them some new modes of appli- 
cation. The great and paramount importance of the ag- 
ricultural interest is now fully demonstrating itself, and 
he should be regarded as a benefactor to his country, who 
shall conduce in any degree to the improvement of that 
interest—Vorth American. 





Continuation of Extracts from Mr. Colman’s report on 
the agriculture of Massachusetts. 
’ Wueat.— Quantity of Seed to an Acre. 

With respect to the quantity of seed to an acre, it has 
been already remarked, that the practice of farmers, from 
the reports, is to’sow two bushels of spring wheat, and 
one and a half of winter wheat, to the acre, In this case 
something may depend upon the condition of the ground, 
and the time of sowing. If the wheat is planted early, it 
will have more time to tilier, that is to spread its roots and 
throw up shoots; but J believe that in all cases where the 
condition of the land will admit of it, it would be. better 
to seed vur land more liberally than we are accustomed 
todo. The more thickly the wheat stands upon the 
ground, the shorter will be the culm or stalk, and the less | 
likely is it to become lodged and broken down. 

Whether sunimer or winter wheat is to be preferred, is 
a question on which there has been not a little disagree- 
ment of opinion. Winter wheat, when it survives the 
w.nter, yields better, produces heavier grain and better 
flour, but the danger of being killed by the frost has very 
much discouraged the cultivation of winter wheat. The 
returns, however, specify several abundant crops of winter 
wheat, ahd in some towns they have prevailed. I have 
no doubt that, were the cultivation of winter wheat, a- 
mong us, as cateful as it should be, it would be as safe as 





any crop that we raise. It would be sometimes advisable, 
where winter wheat has been killed in patches upon the 





field, to harrow the whole field in the spring and sow 
spring wheat in the vacancies. It is plain, however, that 
from such a crop as this it would not be expedient to ob. 


‘tain the seed of a succeeding crop. 


Depth of Sowing —With respect to the depth of sow. 
ing, severai things are tobe considered, The seed re, 
quires air, moisture, heat, and the exclusion of light, in 
order to its germination. The wheat plant has two roo 
the first what are called the seminal roots, which are 
thrown out from one end of the seed; and there is pro- 
vided in the seed the nourishment for the throwing out of 
these roots and the support of the stalk until it approaches 
the surface; when it throws out another set of roots, de. 
nominated the coronal roots, which extend themselyes 

terally in search of the nourishment in the soil. If the 
seed be planted too deeply, it suffers for want of air and 
moisture, and the nourishment or milk in the seed be. 
comes exhausted in bringing the shoot to the surface, and 
it comes up in a weakly state. If it is planted too shal. 
low, the coronal roots are thrown out on top or above the 
ground, and often perish from drought or frost; besides, 
in such case the seminal roots being two near the surface, 
they also suffer from exposure to atmospherical influences, 
and the plant is imperfectly fixed in the ground. The 
precise depth cannot be fixed, but these things are to be 
taken into consideration. If it be winter wheat, it should 
be sown more deeply than in the spring, as in such case 
the plant is less likely to be thrown out by the frosts. 

It is true, that at any depth at which wheat is likely to 
be sown, when frozen the roots would be as likely to be 
broken in the one case as in another ; but if broken when 
sown deeply, they would be less exposed to the external 
frost than if planted near the surface and consequently li- 
able to be thrown entirely out. There is danger, how- 
ever, of sowing too deeply, so that the seed is placed be- 
yond the reach of the warmth of the sun and air, as with- 
out this warmth no healthy vegetation can take place, 
From two to three:inches would be deep enough, if it 
were practicable accurately to reach that depth. 

It is often a question whether wheat should be ploughed 
in or simply harrowed. Whether the crop is to be win- 
ter wheat, it is well, when the ground is prepared and the 
wheat sowed, to plough it in at right angles with the 
course of the prevalent winter winds. In this way, the 
seed will be thrown into the furrow, and when it comes 
» a be sheltered and protected in a degree from the 
cold. 

Winter wheat, after the ground becomes dry, and es- 
pecially: if the soil is close and heavy, may be harrowed 
in the spring, even once or twice, to advantage. Some of 
the plants may be torn up by the operation ; but 1 know, 
from repeated trials, that they will be many fewer than 
would generally be apprehended ; and a most ample com- 
pensation will be found in the loosening of the ground a- 
bout the others, and rendering it open to the admission 
of light, and air, and warmth. 

With respect to spring wheat, it is greatly benefitted by 
the fine tilth of the ground, so that it may extend its 
roots freely ; and by the accession of the air, from which 
it may imbibe the oxygen, which it then particularly needs. 
This solves the secret of the success of the farmer in Len- 
nox, in harrowing his spring wheat for several days insuc- 
cession after it was sown and after it had germinated, and 
thus keeping the ground quite loose and open. A very 
intelligent and successful farmer in Sheffield, upon whose 
authority I place great reliance, says, that by this pro- 
cess wheat may be forwarded in its growtli at least five 
days beyond what it would be if left untouched. This 
renders it a matter of much importance. 

Ploughing for Wheat.—Questions have arisen respecte 
ing the mode of ploughing for wheat ; some preferring to 
have the furrow shut in so that the ground may be laid 
completely flat; and others prefer that the furrows should 
be laid lapping upon each other. For fall ploughing and 
winter wheat my opinion is, that the latter method is de- 
cidedly to be preferred. If the ploughing is well done, 
and the ground thoroughly harrowed, there is no more 
evil to be apprehended from the starting of the grass, than 
in cases where the furrow slices are completely shut in. 
But it will be seen, that by this mode of ploughing a 
larger extent of surface is at first exposed to the influences 
of the atmosphere, which are unquestionably beneficial; 
and, in the next place, the land will lay more lightly, be 
less liable to suffer from the wetnesss, which is always ex- 
tremely prejudicial to winter wheat in particular; and the 
land in the spring may be more finely harrowed. Wheth- 
er it.would bé equally advisable for spring grain, which it 
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js not expedient should be planted quite as deeply as win- 
ter wheat, is not so plain. In any case, however, the 
ground cannot be brought into too fine tilth; and,as the 
plant depends mainly for its nourishment upon its coronal 
roots, which are thrown out near the surface, ‘it is plain 
that the manure, is any if applied, should likewise be kept 
near the surface. / ' 
Time of Sowing.—In respect to the time of sowing, 
winter wheat should be got in by the middle of September, 
that it may be well established before winter; and spring 
wheat cannot be got in too early after the ground is opened 
anid sufficiently dry forthe plough. It has been said that 
late sown spring wheat has escaped injury from the grain 
insect, when eatly sown wheat has been destroyed by it, 
the flowering season of the wheat having been coincident 
with its appearance. This has no doubt been the case. 
Bat the risk of mildew in late sown wheat is great; and 
as L.conceive there is a simple and almost infallible pre- 
yentative of injury from the grain insect within the reach 
of every good farmer, the sowing of wheat should not be 
delayed on that account. The chances are very many a- 
gainst the sugcess of late sown spring wheat. Of the per- 
fection of the seed, I need add nothing to what has 
been said inspeaking of smut. Excepting for this object, 
itis not advisable to apply any steep; but thoroughly 
brining the seed and coating it with quick-lime, finely 
wdered before sowing, and allowing it to remain in this 
condition some little time before sowing, will in general 


* prove a certain preventative of smut. 


Cleanness of Cultivation.—With respect to cultivation, 
too much stress cannot be laid upon having the ground 
as clean as possible from weeds. In this matter we are 
grossly negligent. In several parts of the State, I have 
seen frequent cases in which a crop of wheat of luxurient 
growth has been destroyed by weeds. This often comes 


from the use of green manure directly from the barn. yard, 


which is surcharged with the chaff of the barn floor. The 
practice, therefore, of applying manure in that state, is to 
be strongly condemned. But unpleasant as the statement 
of the fact may be, it cannot be denied, that little of our 
cultivation is of that clean character which it ought to be; 
and it would be better in many cases to have a naked fal- 
low than to plant after a crop which has been infested 
with weeds. It is idle to expect to be successful in our 
wheat crops under such circumstances. But there are 
various crops, susceptible of a perfectly clean cultivation, 
which might precede wheat without losing the use of the 
land by a fallow, if we will only do justice to the cultiva- 
tion. In this respect, the carrot crop may be strongly 
recommended ; for besides the clean and rich cultivation 
to which it is, to say the least, entitled, its tap root serves 
to divide the soil and reduce it to a fine tilth. 





First Princrrtes or Goop PLouGHine. 

The season is now opening to commence your plough- 
ing; every farmer, and every farmer’s boy feels perhaps 
as if he knew how to hold and drive the plough, better 
than the man who writes; all this may be true ; he knows 
that heshould never turn his furrow wider than the 
plough-share will cut clean ; but always as much narrow- 
er as stiffness of the soil shall render necessary, to lay his 


furrows smooth and light, and free from clods ; in all such | 


cases of narrow furrows, the extra expense of ploughing, 
will be saved in the expense of harrowing, with this ad- 
vantage to the crop, that the harrow pulverizes only the 
surface ; but the plough, when properly directed, renders 
the earth mellow, to the whole depth of the furrow.—T his 
again involves the question, how deep is best? To this 
I shall reply particularly, as it has become one of the 
most important questions in field husbandry. 

The ploughing deep is of the utmost importance to 
make land productive, no one (who isa good farmer) 
willdeny. Yet how deplorable is it to see so many of 
our farmers, instead of ploughing their land, persist in the 
old ruinous practice of merely skimming it. Soils of the 
best quality may be very shortly impoverished by shal- 
low-ploughing : while on the other hand, those of an in- 
ferior quality may be materially improved by judicious 
ploughing. Why, it may be asked, are swamps and bogs 
80 inexhaustably fertile after being drained? One sim- 
ple reason is, because they are possessed of a soil of very 
considerable depth. Then why not plough deep, in or- 
der to increase the depth of the soils of uplands.—Lands 
which have been ploughed shallow on receiving the first 
deep ploughing will generally fail in some measure in pro- 
ducing a good crop, in consequence of turning up the 
clay. This has disheartened some that have made ‘trial 


of it, so as to abandon it immediately again. But the acz. 
tion of the sun and atmosphere on the upturned clay, wi 
contribute greatly to its fertilization. This being plough- 
ed down, and the former surface turned up again with 
the addition of proper manures, will give land a deep soil 
and render it fertile and productive. 

But few persons are aware of the length to which 
the fibrous roots of grass descend into the ground. It 
has been discovered, with very few exceptions, that they 
reach to the bottom of soils, however deep ; consequent- 
ly plants growing in deep soil will be much better pro- 
tected against the effects of drought than those growing in 
a shallow soil. 

I would suggest, therefore, that land in ordinary cases, 
be ploughed not less than eight inches deep. Willit not 
be much better to suffer partially in one trop, and thereby 


to have afterwards a manifold increase; than to be al-| 


ways toiling, with very imperfect returns for our labor. 

These statements here given contain the outlines or 
first principles of good ploughing, and the minute atten- 
tion of every farmer will soon discover the mode which 
shall be best adapted ‘to his different soils, and different 
crops, with this general principle, to deepen his soil at ev- 
ery ploughing, as far as the nature of the substratum, or 
under soil, and the safety of his crop will admit; and, 
therefore, in this way, he may soon bring his farm into a 
deep tillage. The success of one-half of any one of his 
fields, under a_ regular deep tillage, compared. with the 
other half, under a-shallow tillage, will be the best con- 
vincing argument in favor of deep ploughing, that can be 
Jaid before the practical farmer. Try and see. 





Growers or Bartey 1n Curster County. 

The. writer, from a number of years experience, has 
found that every year the crop was heavy, he can safely 
say that from one-third to a half of the whole was in- 
jured in the germ, and a number of crops so bad as to be 
entirely unfit for malting. Now this is certainly produ- 
ced by housing before it is dry—with one exception— 
and which has been too much practised, by putting barley 
on new hay that was fermenting, which so heated the 
grain as to render it unfit for the use intended. 

The crop of barley is uncommonly heavy this season : 
therefore it will require more care than usual to have it 
well cured. I would recommend not to bind any up, as 
it is much more liable to Heat in the mow dr-stalk than it 
is when put together loose. There are some farmers from 
whom I have bought barley for many years, and never 
had any but what germinated well, and made a very sn- 
perior malt—which J attribute to the manner they cure it 
—and am of opinion it has not been much practised here. 
It is as follows :—they spread the grain out immediately 
after heing cut, let it remain one day, then cock it up and 
then remain 4 or 5 days—but judgment will dictate on 
that point according to the weather. 

The farmers in the state of New York pursue the same 
plan, which undoubtedly is a good one. The grain fer- 
ments moderately in the cock and becomes evenly cured, 
which produces a more free berry, than if it is dried in.a 
shorter time by the hot sun, which makes the grain flinty, 
and from which no man can produce malt equal to that 
which is made from free sweet grain. . J.T. 

Westcher (Pa.) paper. 





New Corron—We copy the following from the 
Natchez Free Trader of the 3d ult. which shows the 
earliness of the season, and that we are likely to have new 
cotton in abundance before the old is shipped off—and it 
shows the energies of the planters have not been deferred. 
by low prices : 

“Mr. Thomas Gilbert, a planter in Louisiana, some 20 
miles below this city, has sent us several cotton bolls, a- 
bout two thirds the ordinary size at maturity, as a sample 
of his crop this year. As his labors-appear to be crowned 
with success in the cultivation of our staple, we wish him 
better prices than there is now a prospect of obtaining for 
the article when brought to market.” 





Cecit, Lord Baltimore, obtained of Charles the Ist a 
grant of territory which, in honor of the royal consort, 
was named Maryland. He appointed his brother Leonard 
Calvert, povemer who arrived there in February, 1634, 
and purchased Yeomaco, a village, of the Indians, the site 
of which St. Mary’s now occupies. b=! A ncaa liberty 
of conscience to all ; and Haxe in his ium Histo 
informs us that “from the south Churchmen drove Puri- 


La certain cure. 


borders—where . all were freely received, protected and 


il | cherished.” He adds, “For the honor of Lord Baltimore 


and his associates, it ought to be stated that while the 
Catholics retained the ascendaney in the provinee, the as- 
sembly passed no law abridging the liberty of con- 
science.” — . 

Diseases or Horses—Cures.— Mr Clayton :—I 
am a mechanic, but have owned a great many horses,and 
consequently have had some sickones. | will therefore 
drop you a few hints concerning my practice in curing 
the various diseases to which this fine animal is subject. 

_ Colt Distemper.—This disease is caused frequently by 
neglecting to stable the -animal, exposure to cold rain, 
&e. The consequence is, a violent cold, with high fe- 
vers, and a collection between the jaws or enlarged glands. 

Treatment.—Take blood freely when the diseaseis 
fairly developed, feed high on mashes or scalded cats 
mixed with meal ; repeat the bleeding twice a week, and 
if the swelling increases take ten to fifteen ears of corn 
and boil it six or cight hours, then put it into a small 
blanket doubled, and swing it under the head four or five 
hours at a time—repeat it three or four times—then lance 
it and the cold is cured. Many persons force the colt to- 
run and jump while running at the nose, which J con- 
sider a bad practice. Suppose a man extremely ill was: 
made to get out of bed and run, or jump—the result would 
be death inevitable ; just so with a horse when exhausted 
and enfeebled by sickness. 

[Since the above was published the editor of the Cultiva- 
tor says ne has tried it with success on a colt of his own.] 

Bots or Grubs.—Mix half a pint of molasses with a 
quart of strong sage tea and drench him—if he is not re- 
lieved kill a fowl, and take its warm entrails and put them 
down his throat with your hand or a corn cob. If these 
fail, take six or eight buttons of nux vomica, mash them 
in a mortar and boil it half an hour, then sweeten and 
drench him and I would ‘consider him cured for once. 
Then dry the nux vomica and put in papers of about three 
buttons each, and give him twice a week in a pint of meal 
with a little saltfor three weeks both spring and fall, and 
you will not lose a horse with bots. hich 

Cholic.—This disease is frequently caused by irregular 
feeding and exercise. Take half a pint of camphor, one 
ounce of peppermint and an ounce of laudanum ; mix all 
together and drench him. If he is not'relieved repeat it 
in fifteen or twenty minutes,and continue to repeat it as 
it may be-difficult to check. I have given five ounces of 
laudanum before the horse was relieved. If neither of 
the above can be had, procure a pint of hen dung and 
mix it with one quart of warm water, and drench him. 
I saved a very fine horse in this way. 

Founder.—This disease is also frequently caused by 
irregular feeding. The animal should be bled freely, 
salted, and kept from water. Make a very strong tea of 
sassafras roots, and let it drink a quantity. three or four 
timesa day. Dissolve three or four ounces of assafoetida 
in'a quart of water and drench him—if he will not swal- 
low put some into his nostrils, and he will be obliged to 
swallow, though it will not hurt him. This I consider 





Thumps.—Thumps are caused by over-heating and 
fast.riding or driving. Take one pint of brandy or good 
whiskey, beat up a quarter of a pound of black pepper, 
mix it and drench him. Or take a dozen eggs, hold up 
his head, and break them and put them down his throat 
shell and all, and he will recover immediately. _ 

Glanders.—T he glanders are known by a-running from 
one nostril at a time. Get a good strong yoke of oxen, 
lead him to the woods remote from any settlement, haul 
up Some large logs, charge your rifle well, and shoot him 
—then pile the logs on him and. burn up to prevent oth- 
ers catching the disease. Pacrouus. , 

The Scours—Take a common porter bottle, which 
will hold about one and a half pints; fill it with the 
strongest coffee, just such as you would’use at your own 
breakfast, but without.either cream or.sugar. Instead of 


-| those ingredients, put in one teaspoonful of common salt. 


Place the foal in‘a corner of the stable, so that it can get 
no farther backwards, and, after shaking well, empty the 
liquid, milk warm, at stated intervals, down its throat. 
Its distaste to the coffee, and the unpleasantness of its sit- 
uation under the operation, will forbid its receiving more 
than a pint, even with all your eare tothe conttary. But 
that pint will be sufficient. I have seen it tried a dozen 
times this season, and have not yet known it to fail. If 
you think it worthy a place in the Cultivator, no objec- 








tans, from the north Puritans dfove Churchmen, into her 


tion shall be raised by - James Hoimes. 
Murfreesboro’, June 5, 1840.—Southern Cultivator. 
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Hvsszv’s Corn Sarnten—Corn Prantinc—rue Cur 
"Worm—cirncuLiéTioN of THE “AmeRicAN Farmer” 


_un CHARLES counNrTY. 
Near Bryan, Town, Caarves Co. Md. 
June 20th, 1840. 
sJohn S, Skinner, Esg.—Sir :—I have noticed for some 
time past, a publication in your paper respecting “Hus- 
sey’s Corn Sheller and Husker,” which to those who 
have not already supplied themselves with corn shellers 
will be a very desirable agricultural implement; but as 
a large portion of our agriculturists have already incurred 
the expense of corn shellers, I would suggest to the in- 
‘ ventor of the above named machine, the propriety of hav- 
ing the husker entirely detached from the sneller, so that 
the public may supply themselves as their wants may re- 
quire—And, Mr. Editor, as the first object in the con- 
struction of all agricultural implements ought to be cheap- 
ness, (but durable and substantial) particularly at this 
time when the prices of our products have receded to the 
lowest ebb, I have no doubt by detaching the husker 
from the sheller, so as to reduce the price of the former 
something like one half, that the sale thereof will be in- 
creased tenfold. ’ 

Your last number contains the opinion of a Mr. Wil- 
liams, of ‘Tennessee, in regard to the planting of corn, 
which I think would be a destructive criterion for the 
climate of Maryland.—Mr. Williams advises the planting 
of corn which is to succeed a winter fallow of clover a- 
bout the 20th of May, in order to avoid the ravages of 
the cut worm, which he says “changes or dies about 
that time and does no further injury.” Such may be the 
case in. Tennessee, but so far as my observation extends, 
the cut worm in Maryland arrives to its greatest strength 
and vigor about the 20th of May, particularly in clover- 
ed land fallowed the winter previous, and corn planted 
therein at that time is certain to be seriously, if not total- 
ly destroyed. The cut worm with us does not cease to 
be a formidable enemy to our tobacco and corn until about 
the Sth of June, and in cold springs somewhat later. 

The successful corn makers of my neighborhood (and 
there aré some whose fields of corn will now measure an 
average height of fully five feet, which would hot dis- 

tace those beautiful regions of rich loam and improved 

indry of our State, you sometime so happily dwell 

on fit Doane of your numbers) endeavor always to plant 
their corh wos ¢@ Sth to the 15th of April, which is a 
period when the cut Wworiti is too feeble and torpid to do 
any considerable injury ; other advantages accrue from 
early planting, such as less destruction by birds—ample 
- tine to reinstate the missing hills, and to give the corn a 
good hand hoeing before the busy season of planting to- 
arrives. In. speaking of the ravages of the cut or 
free worm, I have alluded chiefly to clover land, and 
am happy to be (with the exception of land tenanted 
out) the general face of my county presents a spirit of 
improvement and enterprise among its inhabitants, which 
} have no doubt, if persevered in will soon redeem old 
Charles county from the ruinous effects of a system of 
wretehed culture which has hitherto not only pervaded 
this, but many other parts of our Union: In no portion 
can we lh be fae & mere respectalile, industrious and 
en i e than those of Charles county,—high- 
ly Brera Wid "courcniens navigation, a kind and + a 
gsc soil, a choice of three markets within a few 
ours travel, they cannot fail soon to presenta most hap- 
py improvement in the state of their farms, and to reap 
rich rewards in return—And now, Mr. Editor, having 
made a ion or two for the benefit of our corn 
rowers, I will most respectfully make one more, not on- 
fy for the benefit of our corn growers, but of the tobacco, 


wheat, silk, beet and stock growers of our county, which 
is that all’ forthwith become subscribers to the A- 
merican —I am sorry to see the circulation of 











pe gin very eared here. ig haga it does not 
oceed from any unwillingness gon the part of farmers 
ters to. a Jour replete with so much 
f ledge At me pe no I nee conversed 
on that subject, who have all expressed a 

sire jo become subseribers, but, sir, if we are a plain 
i and ming set of people, we have a kind of 
these times of true democracy) ow- 
what too, to the honorable nature of: 
hich require some little attention or 
ye who seek our patronage, and, I 
our county courts or send an 


if 








“< 
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will not regret the trouble and 


expense of doing so, and I can further assure you, wheth- 
er you may meet with real Log Cabin, Hard Cider Tip- 
pecanoes, or red hot Sub-treasury, no bank, hard money 
Vanites, you will not find a deficiency of genuine old 
Charles county hospitality in either side—But, Mr. Editor, 
I find I have digressed considerably from the subject 
which first prompted me to take up my pen, and as my 
time, and, 1 fear, your patience too, are both nearly ex- 
hausted, I must conclude by requesting the insertion of 
these hasty remarks in your paper, provided you may 
deem them of sufficient consequence to justify it. 
Yours, very respectfully, H. H. Hawkins. 


[We thank our correspondent for his kind invitation to 
visit “old Charles,” and shall avail ourselves thereof, ei- 
ther in person or by proxy, and from the proverbial cha- 
racter of the “old school” Marylanders of that region, we 
have no doubt the reception would be equal to our warm- 
est desires. Although we regret the limited circulation 
of the “Farmer” in the immediate neighborhood of our 
correspondent, yet we are pleased to be enabled to state, 
that to other post offices in the county, we send agoodly 
number, though, of course, far less than we should have 
reason to expect, We gave the opinion of Mr. Williams 
as that of a distinguished practical agriculturist, and con- 
sequently worthy of consideration—but we would rot ad- 
vise or expect any planter to banish old systems of culti- 
vation until by their own experiments, or those of their 
neighbours, on a limited scale, they feel justified in adopt- 
ing new ones, as applicable to their climate, soil and con- 
dition.} 





From the Magazine of Horticulture. 

Some accounts of several new varieties of Pears, which 
have fruited in the Botanic Garden and Nurseries of 
A. J. Downing, Newburgh, N. Y. By A. J. Downing. 

Tue Pear, 


In this climate, is certainly the prince of fruits. We 
speak now of the pear in its more modern acceptation a- 
mong pomologists—not as a fruit ripening late in summer, 
or in the autumn, but consisting of at least one hundred 
distinct varieties of excellence, and at least thirty of most 
superior quality, which are capable’ of affording a supply 
for the dessert for at least nine months of the year. Un- 
like the peach, the cherry, or the plum, fruits that ripen 
and decay ina short period, the pear plucked (as it always 
should be,) from the tree at the approach of maturity, and 
ripened in the fruit room, is, next to the apple, the most 
durable of fruits ; some of the fine and delicious new win- 
ter pears, as the Easter Beurre, &c. remaining firm through 
the whole winter, and ripening at the approach of spring. 

As your readers are well aware, this noble fruit has been 
more than quadrupled in value, of late years, by the supe- 
rior varieties that have originated abroad, and more es- 
pecially by those which have been given to us by the 
celebrated Van Mons; of Belgium. The reputation of 
these new varieties abroad has been very high, and the 
colored plates of the varieties, which accompanied the 
written descriptions, executed in the most costly manner, 
gave promise of much novelty and beauty of appearance. 
As, however, varieties of fruit vary very much in different 
soils and climates, considerable anxiety has naturally been 
felt to see the fruit of all these new sorts in this country. 
Most of them are, we believe, fully equal here, to the de- 
scriptions given of them. Mr. Manning has already fruit- 
ed as Jarge a number as any individual, and has liberally 
furnished your readers with descriptive notices of the va- 
rieties, in your Magazine. Jt appears to us, however, both 
from the description given by him, and from the fruit he 
has produced, that the valley of the Hudson is naturally 
much more congenial to all these varieties of the pear, 
than the neighborhood of the sea coast. This may be 
owing to a difference in the soil, or the sea air, or perhaps 
both these influences united. Certain, however, it is, that 
here we are not in the least subject to the blight and crack- 
ing of pears, of which Mess:s. Kendrick, Manning, and 
Ives complain; as even the old St. Michael or Virgoulouse, 
the Brown Buerre, St. Germain, &c. annually produce, in 
our soil, abundant crops of the fairest and finest fruit. 

da your last, our friend Mr; Ives, of Salem, has furnished 
a list of ‘pears-that have fruited with him, with some re- 
marks on their gaalities,, which differ so much from the 
habit and oF ene lenltnsentoremsion much sur- 
prise here, Although Mr. Ives remarks allowance 





should be made for the unsuitableness of the soil in his 
grounds, which is “a dry sandy loam,” yet with this al. 
lowance, we fear your readers might form unfavorable .o. 
pinions of some of the really finefruits which he deseribes, 
The Bartlett, or Williams’s. Bon Chretien, here bears reg. 
ularly and most abundantly, the fruit very large, often 
weighing fourteen ounces, and delicious in its flavor. The 
Madeleine is perhaps the best very early pear, very smooth 
and fair, and though not high flavored, yet juicy and a 
greeable, &c. 

We have only leisure at present to pen a few short nox. 
tices of some of the pears that haye fruited here. This 
season, should the present fine promise of fruit be real. 
ized, we shall probably have seventy or eighty varieties of 
the pear in fruit, and will be able to give you more detail. 
ed accounts of the finer soris. 

Hericart.—This is a pear of the first quality ; fruited . 
the first time last season. Medium size ; early and abun. 
dant bearer ; color greenish yellow, with numerous small 
dots ; flavor sprightly and agreeable ; flesh melting. Ripe 
in September. 

Beurre Bosc.—An early and most prodigious bearer 
Two branches, grafted in 1837, each about thirty inches 
in length, were literally loaded with fruit, and alone pro- 
duced a peck of pears last year. Ripened in the house, 
this pear matures gradually, and the flavor is excellent, 
somewhat spicy; the color yellow, inclining to russe; form 
pyramidal: 

Bezi dela Molte—This is a most superior variety, 
The. fruit, when in perfection, about three inches long; 
form, roundish turbinate ; color, yellowish green, with in- 
numerable round grayish dots, very smooth and fair ; the 
flesh is rich, melting and buttery, with a very peculiar and 
agreeable flavor ; abundant bearer ; branches rather wavy 
or pendulous ; ripe the beginning of October. 

ergamot Suisse —T his is‘a remarkably beautiful fruit, 
of the bergamot shape, being distinctly striped on the ex- 
terior, alternately with green and yellow. The trees are 
of very thrifty and upright growth; the fruit good size, 
and though not of the first quality, is yet full of juice, , 
sweet, and well flavored. Ripe the end of September. 

Frederick of Wurtemburg, (Capiaumont of the Pomo- , 
logical Magazine.) —This superb fruit, well known to all 
amateurs of the pear, bears abundantly and ripens well 
here. Its. delicious flavor, and rich scarlet and yellow 
coloring, like that of a waxen fruit, will render it a favor- 
ite every where. 

Delices d’Ardenpont.—A very large pear, four inches 
long, oblong, pyramidal, smooth, and dark green : ripen- 
ing in November. A fruit of the first class in appearance 
and flavor. ; 

The Napoleon succeeds admirably here; producing a- , 
bundant crops of juicy and pleasant fruit. Flesh very 
melting and agreeable, though not high flavored. 

Beurre Diel.—A great bearer ; the fruit large and ofa 
delicious, melting, sugary flavor, with much aroma. De- 
cidedly the finest early winter pear yet fruited here. 

Green Sylvange, (Sylvange Bergamot.)—A late au- 
tumn and early winter pear of merit. Color bright green; 
flesh melting, very juicy and sweet; fruit irregular, flat- 
tened towards the eye, lengthening towards the stalk. 

Duchess of Angouleme.—This superior fruit is already 
comparatively well known throughout the country, and 
belongs to the first class of pears, often weighing a pound, 
and, withal, of the finest flavor and appearance. Worthy. 
of extensive cultivation, as it isinferior to none for a late 
autumn pear. The Easter Beurre is its compeer for a 
late winter pear. 

Bloodgood.—This, in our estimation, is decidedly the 
finest of the early pears. The fruit is of medium size; 
the color yellow, inclining to russet. A certain and con- 
stant bearer, and should be in every collection. 

St. Ghislain.—A bright yellow skin ; the skin or flesh 
elongated over the stem or stalk half way up, are the most 
striking characteristics ‘of this fruit, externally. It is a 
buttery, luscious pear, of the first class, unsurpassed in fla-_ 
vor. 

Buffum.—If ripened on the tree, this might be thought 
an inferior variety ; but plucked just before maturity, it 
becomes one of much merit. In shapeand color it much 
resembles our Virgoulouse or St. Michael, though differ- 
ing from itin being more highly colored on the sunny side. 
Ripe in October. A prolific variety. 

The Urbaniste, Marie Louise, Dix, and Seckel, are 
four pears possessing every desirable quality to render , 
them universally admired.. The Golden Beurre of Bilboa 
promises to bea valuable sort. 
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The Gansel’s Bergamot, the St. Germain, the St. Mi- 
chacl,and the Brown Beurre are still great favorites in the 
valley of the Hudson ; they are undoubtedly among the 
finest of pears, and thrive here with all their ancient vig- 
or. -Near the centre of one. of our gardens, we have a 
standard tree of the Brown Beurre in perfect vigor, about 
twenty years old, which produces, without any extra care, 
from six to ten bushels annually, of magnificent pears. 
Those of your readers who may remember the specimens 
of the iruit of this tree, shown at the last exhibition of the 
‘Massachusetts Horticultural Society, will, we are confi- 
dent, admit, that this fine old sort has not yet “gone to de- 

” 

The pear undoubtedly requires a strong, loamy soil, to 
bring it to perfection. As we have already remarked, the 
neighborhood of the sea-coast seems prejudicial to’ the 
duration of the more delicate and finer varieties ; in such 
situations the fruit is liable to become spotted or rusty, 
the outer surface becoming indurated and cracked in va- 
rious directions. # This may, however, be owing to the 
light sandy soils common in those localities, and it is not 
improbable that marl or stiff loam, applied as a correct- 
ive to such soils, might greatly tend to remove this mala- 


dy. A. J. Downine. 
Newburgh, N. Y., May, 1840. 





Roots ror Stock. 

What Root Crop yields the most? ‘To this inquiry, 
which is frequently made, we can give no definite answer. 
Ina good soil well cultivated, sugar beets, mangle wartzel, 
carrots, parsnips, cabbage turnip, ruta baga, and some o- 
ther turnips usually produce great crops; in some cases 
the yield has been stated so great that it seemed almost 
incredible. But we have many cases from unquestiona- 
ble authority in which the crop has been from 1000 to 1- 
200 bushels to the acre. Potatoes and the small late tur- 
nips generally yield much less than the kinds we have a- 
bove named; on this account it is generally thought by 
farmers who have experience ‘in the general culture of 
roots, that potatoes, though a good root for stock, are not 
so profitable to raise for that purpose as other roots, as 
the expense of cultivation is nearly as much, while the 
yield is usually much less. 

Comparative expense of cultivating Roots.. Those 
roots that grow in a short time, can be raised with the 
least expense, other circumstances ‘being equal ;°for their 
rapid growth soon brings them forward so that the weed- 
ing can be done while the earth is loose from the recent 
ploughing, and the weeds have made but little progress ; 
and as the full growth is completed in a short time from 
sowing a less number of hoeings is necessary. The tur- 
nip culture will ever hold a prominent rank in our system 
of husbandry, on account of its rapid growth, which ad- 
inits of late sowing, and in many cases requires but little 
expense in weeding ; but in most cases those kinds which 
grow rapid and save expense in weeding, do not produce 
so heavy crops as those which are of slower growth. 

The farmer often finds an advantage in late sowing, as 
he may not be prepared to attend to this business early, 
and if he have his land well prepared, he can plough, -har- 
row, or otherwise stir the earth frequently and destroy 
the weeds before sowing, and render it more mellow and 
productive; and in some cases he can get alate crop from 
a piece of land that has produced a crop‘early in the sea- 
son. A crop of clover or winter grain, green peas, early 

tatoes, or other crop may be taken off in season for a 
ate crop of turnips. 

As carrots need to stand much neater than turnips or 
beets they require a little more care iin the first hoeing, 
and on this account are a little more expensive in their 
culture, butas they stand near together om account of their 
tops being small, they may be made to yield a large crop 
of roots, by taking advantage of this peculiar ptoperty and 
arranging them as near as they will grow. 

When the soil is not very loose and mellow it may be 
prepared with less expense for turneps than it can for tap- 
rooted plants. ; 

What Roots are the best Food for Stock? For some 
putposes and for some animals a preference should be 
given to particular roots, th a farmer that has differ- 
ent kinds of stock will find all kinds of roots that he can 


- eultivate conveniently, profitable for some 


Turnips are excellént for producing fat beef and mut- 
temjand they are excellent food for cattle and sheep pro- 
moting their health and growth. And though they cause 
ah increased quantity of niilk when fed to milch cows, 
and by the free use of salt the unpleasant taste of the tur- 


nep may be prevented, yet the milk and. butter does not 
have that richness, fine flavor, and beautiful color whic 
is produced by the sugar beet and the carrot. 

The ruta baga, and those other turneps that tesémble 
itin color and hardness, are doubiless the most nutrici- 
ous. The cabbage turnep resembles, in taste and appear- 
ance, the inside or pith of a cabbage stump, and: from its 
peculiar taste it is much admired by cattle. As it is en- 
tirely free from the strong turnip-flavor, we think that it 
must produce milk and cream of excellent quality. We 
have fed milch cows liberally on them and the milk was 
of the very best quality. 

Turnips are not much used as food for horses and hogs, 
being considered inferior to other roots for these purpo- 
ses. A few yearssince most farmers in this country on 
first giving their attention to root culture, cultivated the 
turnep almost exclusively, but lately the sugar beet and 
carrot are receiving particular attention. - 

The mangel wurtzel is very productive, and excellent 
food for stock, and until the introduction of the sugar 
beet it was the most cultivated ofany root next to the tur- 
nep. 

The sugar beet is considered ‘about as productive as 
the mangle wartzel, and rather superior as food for stock 
on account of the larger portion of saccharine matter. 
The cultivation of this root is now becoming extensive. 
Besides the production of food for stock, many have in 
view the manufacture of beet sugar. In case any, 
manufactories should: be established and put into suc- 
cessful operation, these beets will be in demand; and 
should there be no call for this purpose, they are one of 
the very best root crops that a farmer can grow. There 
is no crop more sure or productive, and they can be kept 
in good condition till late in the spring. 

As some farmers have lately given it as their opinion 
that sugar beets would not retain their good quality in the 
spring, we made particular inquiry a few days since of a 
farmer who raises large quantities, and he observed that 
his was then in fine condition, and he was feeding them 
to his cows, which gave in consequence a large quantity 
of superior milk. The beets were thrown into the cellar 
with no other care to preserve them. 

Sugar beets is a valuable food for all kinds of stock, and 
for the various purposes of producing good beef, mutton 
and pork, an abundance of rich and palatable milk, and a 
good and healthy growth: of animals. Combining so many 
advantages in so great a degree, it iscoming into very ex- 
tensive cultivation, and will doubtless be generally prefer- 
red, or receive the most attention in root culture ; and 
it well deserves all the attention that it has or will re- 
ceive. ' 

The carrot has not been cultivated so much as it should 
be; its merits are becoming known, and will soon be cul- 
tivated to a greater extent. It yields a very large crop 
with a good soil and culture, keeps well, and for all the 
purposes of fattening animals, promoting their growth, 
and producing rich milk, they rank with the best of roots. 
They are excellent food for horses, and when they are at 
work, carrotsmay be used mostly for food instead of 
grain, a very small quantity of the latter will suffice. They 
are good food for hogs, either raw or cooked, though in 
the latter state they are preferable.— Fankee Far. 





Harvestine or Corn. 

As the season is approaching in which the farmers will 
commence the securing the abundant crop of corn with 
which a bountiful Providence has blessed our country, it 
may be pertinent to the occasion to offer a few remarks 
upon the best mode of harvesting the crop. 

Our Virginia ancestors, and those who think it wise to 
plant and cultivate and gather as our fathers have done, 
pursue the old method ; about this time they gathered the 
blades beldw the ears of corn—after they consider the 
corn to be ripe, they top-the stalke and secure all of the 
fodder in stacks for winter use.- In November they pull 
the corn and remove it to cribs, where itis husked out 
at leisure. This mode is rapidly yielding in the stock 
districts to that first introduced the graziers on the 
south branch of the Potomac. The farmers in the north- 
ern and middle districts of Kentucky; and in the Scioto 
valley of Ohio, have generally ‘this latter mode ; 
which is 40 cut the statks, corn, fodder:and:ally and place 


| ‘Phe Norfolk Beacon says’ :—!There ht 
| fteshét in the’country wavered by the Dan and Statinton 
them in shocks commonly embracing I6°tiitls square. | the 


one or two days to a condition in which it is prepared to. 
keep in the field throughout the winter. This remark is 
predicated particularly upon the plan of riddling the squares 
instead of cutting the whole square at once. ‘It will rea- 
dily occur to any observing mind, that as corn does not 
ripen with precise regularity, if the entire square is cut at 
once, some of the corn will mould and sometimes even 
the fodder will be affected, if the cutting shall be followed 
‘by. warm or wet weather. To avoid this contingency - 
some graziers commence with the process of ‘riddling, 
that is, they select only stich part of the 16 hills-square as 
may be ripe—go through the field in this way and in 10. 
days complete the cutting of the square. By this pro- 
cess several important advantages are obtained—the great- - 
est amount of fodder is secured, consistently with the 
paramount object of saving the corn, and a nucleus for 
the shock being formed by the~first cutting in the square, 
the shock becomes settled-and stands better during the 
winter. Inthe rich counties of Clarke and Bourbon, they 
sometimes cut halt of the square on one side and then in 
ten days finish it. Whilst many graziers in Fayette, 
Lincoln and Shelby, prefer the process of riddling. 

In the course of October and November, these shocks 
are shucked out, the corn placed in erihs and two of the 
shocks placed together, or one placed upon the ground 
and two others put around it. ; 

It is the opinion of practical farmers, that the practice 
of cutting corn in this mode secures the greatest amount 
of corn and fodder with the least expense, and is decided- 
ly an improvement on the old Virginia plan, more especi- 
ally when applied tothe feeding of cattle or mules.— 
Franklin Farmer. T: 





Our Move or Maxine Hay.—We have seen varions 
methods tried, but we have never found any that are bet- 
ter than the following: Mow the grass in the forenoon 
or towards evening—let it be well spread to the sun— 
rake it together in the afternoon and put it in cocks if the 
weather is not promising—or when the harvest is 
and the hay is not dry enough to be raked, it:should be 
turned green side up before the dew has copiously fallen 
—on the next day this should all be spréad out to the sun, 
and two days of good weather will generally fit the hay 
for the barn. When the barthen is quite heavy, or when 
the grass is very green we give it more than two days 
suoning—but frequent stirring makes a vast. difference in 
the time necessary to cure hay—the-“oftener it is moved 
the sooner it will become dry. : 

An experienced hand will judge intuitively, almost, - 
when his hay is fit for the scaffold—somié wring a hand- 
ful to see if any moisture is left in it—but as a general 
rule English hay must have two days sunning unless we 
cut it so late that it has become half dry while standing. 
If we suspect our hay is not quite dry enough’ but do not 
wish to risk it out longer, we may often save it by thtow- 
ing it on a scaffold ot a bay and not suffer it to be trod- 
den down for a few days—and one peck of salt on a'ton 
often ‘saves us the labor of another day’s operiing and 
tending. . 

If we have but little hay and wish it euredin the nicest 
manner we are careful to put it in cocks while warm and 
before the dew falls—on the next day’ we find it has been 
drying since we packed it up, 'and, on opening, it preseits 
a fine appearance—but when we have large quantities on 
hand we cannot always be so particalar—we suffer it to 
lie in winrow when the weather is good, and thus save 
the labor of packing and of opening again —Boston Cul. 





Hay Maxtne.—If the weather be unfavorable, and you 
find it difficult thoroughly to cure your hay, it is recom- 
mended to apply from one to two gallons of salt to each 
ton of hay. With this application it may be saved ine 
much greener’ state, and “the benefit derived from’the 
salt” says Fessenden, “is many tiniés its value.” | 

AnoTHErR MrtHop.—In saving or wet hay, some 
farmers mix layers of dry straw in the mow or Stack. 
‘They thus save the ting ‘strength of the: it be- 
ing absorbed in the straw, and cattle are quite fond of the 
mixtare. et ; 


hns_eh a severe 
‘The ‘waters rose froin twenty to'thirty feet ebove: 





Ihave seen the richest crops of many climates gather-| A considerable portion of the 


ed, and there is no operation in husbandry: sb 





was'losty and the plumters wete? eres teeagee 


as that of cutti Percent ae inentioned. 14’ is|tobaceo. It is neat a forthight si 
a most cheeting prospect to-see 20 acres of corn passin’ sided. | 
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©. Remargs or Mr. Tuomas F. Bowie, 
’ OF MARYLAND, 


At the Convention of Tobacco Planters, held in Wash- 

Sew ington, May 1, 1840. 

Mr. Dromgoole, of Virginia, having objected to that 

of the report of the committee which alluded to the 
probable action a the South os we subject of —_ du- 
tics, suggested the riety of striking it out, when, 

Mr. T. F. Sotcan enid he had japdaned to address 
the:Convention, nor had he supposed that any member of 
jt would have made any sort of objection to the report of 
the committee. Every possible precaution had been tak- 
en,'and it-had been the sincere desire of the committee, in 
the result of their investigations, to avoid any quicksand 
ow which it might be supposed they would run, for the 
purpose of bringing to the consideration of the Conven- 
tion something upon which all parts of the Union and 
every interest inthe Union might agree, and to which 
upon sheer —, of justice alone (as the committee 
conceived) they would be compelled to yield. 

Sir, (continued Mr. B.) it isa fact which -I am sure is 
not generally known to tobacco planters themselves, much 
less to those who feel no sort of concern or interest in 
that article,either as cultivators or manufacturers,that,from 
the time Mr. Jefferson was made President of the United 
States down to August, 1836, there never was one sylla- 
ble uttered, or one single complaint made, in any part of 
the United States, by the tobacco planters or others a- 
gainst the,odious, unjust, and | will add tyrannical oppres- 
sion which has been inflicted upon them. The fact, I 
am sure, cannot be known to the citizens of this country, 
that most of the Governments of Europe raise the great- 
er part of their ordinary revenue by taxes imposed on 
American tobacco, and that, for the space of near forty 
years, we have slept in datkness and in ignorance on this 
subject. I say, from the time of Mr. Jefferson’s admin- 
istration down to the month of August, 1836, at which 
time a meeting, small as it was, was held in the little vil- 
lage of Upper sive oy in Maryland, never a single 
complaint was known to be uttered by the long-suffering 
and much neglected tobacco planters. But, somehow or 


- other, sir, upon that occasion they seemed to have awak- 


ened to the subject, and a complaint was made which 
found its way inte the halls of Congress. I am proud to 
say that the complaint was heard, and that it has been at- 
tended with beneficial results—results which have been 
the cause of our re-assembling here on the present occa- 
sion. Do you suppose that any portion of tlie People of 


this country ever understood, (until their attention was 


specially directed to the subject, and until your Govern- 
ment, acting under the impulse given to it by that small 
meeting, sent its agents abroad to collect and disseminate 


information among-them,) do you, I ask, suppose that 


ever undefstood or believed that upon the article of 
tobocco alone, the second article in point of magnitude 
and value exported from this country, the British Nation 
Ydises'a revenue enough to sustain two-thirds of the costs 
of her Navy, and to discharge seven other important items 
of expenditure inher civil list, including her judiciary ; 
and the tobacco-growing sections of the United States, 
swith any other interest or part of the world, 

aloneand of their own subsistence, have yielded and do 


still yield to the British Nation two-thirds of what she 
req to carry on her naval operations, and more than 


besides to support her judiciary? Well sir, may 


_ she boast of the learning of her judges, of the splendor 


and power of her Navy, when the American planter has 
toypay the cost at which they are maintained. ‘This is 
not mere.assertion—you find it is fact, taken from the re- 
porte which have been made to the British Parliament, 


‘and out of their own mouths are they condemned. We 


hundred to one hundred and 
D of tobacco, the latter being the 
a of exports known from the United States ; 
se the small quantity of twenty to twenty-five thou- 
L hogsheads sent to Great Britain they raise the enor- 
monasum of seventeen millions of dollars. Now, I ask 
every man of common understanding, if this is not a fact 
erv ; the most serious consideration of this Couven- 
on, anc of the People and Government of the United 
;,and when we come here yg ne ip the best 
on the part of foreign eccienten 
men 
“he desire to foster one section of 
ice of another? No. The to- 
question stand aloof from all others. 






They desire not io interfere with the manufactures of the 
North or the cotton growers of the South. They have 
assumed a middle ground, and they only ask of this na- 
tion to look after their interest and to do them justice. 
_As to the means by which this object is to be accomplish- 
ed, they profess to be indifferent. They call upon Con- 
gress ‘to use their constitutional powers in their behalf, 
and to grant them some relief, if it can be done consistent- 
ly with the interest of the country. That it can be done, 
J, for one, have-not the slightest doubt. 

The word “retaliation” was supposed by the gentle man 
from Virginia (Mr. DromGooxe) to have been made use 
of in the report and resolutions submitted by the com- 
mittee. That word is not to be found there. But I am 
not here to disguise the fact that the word retaliation, ah! 
and the practice of retaliation, is looked to by all the to- 
bacco planters of this country as the ultimate resort in 
case friendly interference and negotiation should not suc- 
ceed. Three years have already passed away in efforts 
at negotiation. Congress, acting under a sense of justice 
to this much injured, and, I will add, numerous and pow- 
erful class of citizens, sent agents abroad for the purpose 
of attempting negotiations with foreign governments, and 
instructions on the subject have been given by the Exec- 
utive to all our ministers abroad. J confess I feel grate- 
ful for the efforts which have been made, but nothing yet 
of any great consequence has been accomplished; and | 
fear that negotiation alone, unaided by the prospect of ul-. 
timate legislation, will fail of success. Great Britain, it 
is true, has been forced to admit that the system, with her, 
is one of great injustice to us—unequal in its operations, 
and oppressive in its results. And, although Lord Palm- 
erston has promised Mr. Stevenson that, whenever sheir 
condition will admit, and the proper time shall arrive, the 
attention of the British Parliament shall be called to the 
subject, with a view to effect a reduction of the duties on 
American tobacco, yet it is difficult to believe that any se- 
rious intention exists on the part of Great Britain to mod- 
ify or relax the system so long as she is permitted by 
the American Government, without some counteracting 
legislation, to derive the enormous revenue she does from 
it. No, sir; her navy and her judiciary are objects too 
dear and valuable to her as a nation to be surrendered 
without a struggle, or the means of supporting them be 
abandoned so long as they are permitted to be drawn from 
the pockets.of the American tobacco planter. You may 
look to negotiation for a remedy of this malady, but you 
will look in vain, until to negotiation you add the alter- 
native of retaliation. France has assumed a ground on 
this subject, from which the American Government has 
but little to hope, if she depends on negotiation alone. 
She is even now exulting with pride in the victory. she 
has achieved over “American diplomacy,” and we know 
but little of the character of the French, if we suppose 
they can be easily induced to part from those feelings of 
delight which surrounds the contemplation of their na- 
tional glory. It is with Governments as it is with men. 
The same feelings of selfishness belongs to both. The 
desire of sordid gain is too apt to be their rule of conduct 
towards others, and, in the practical pursuit of this princi- 
ple, it is too often that the claims of justice are made to 
yield to those of avarice. We have more reason to com- 
plain of France than of Great Britain. With an extent 
of territory much greater, and a population larger, her re- 
strictions on the introduction of American tobacco are 
even greater than those of Grert Britain, and her revenue 
larger, in proportion to the quantity taken. She will not 
consent to import more than nine or ten thousand hogs- 
heads of our tobacco, and on that comparatively small 
quantity she imposes a tax of more than nine millions of 
dollars. The United States have, in return, been extend- 
ing to her favors for the wrongs she has done. ~Her arti- 
cles of agricultural growth of a like nature with tobacco, 
or most of them, have not only been introdueed into this 
country without. restrictions as to quantity, but free of 
duty, or ata mere nominal duty. France, no doubt, sees 
the inequality of the system, but to our just remonstran- 
ces she has hitherto turned a deaf ear. The wants of 
her Government, and the plea of necessity of revenue, 
have been urged in opposition to our reasonable demands. 
And this state of things will likely continue, until to our 
efforts at negotiation,some more prompt and vigorous 
measures are added, through the legislation of the coun- 
try, by which the law of necessity shall be made to yield 
to the law of justice. 

Mr. B. said that he did not know that he would be in 





favor of a system of retaliation at once. He had not ex- 





amined the subject with a view to ascertain whether jt 
could at this time be resorted to consistently with existj 
treaties, or the act commonly known as the compromise 
act. His impressions were, that neither the compromise 
act nor existing treaties presented any difficulties on the 
subject. 

All agree, however, (continued Mr B.) that the time 
will shortly arrive when there will bea revision of our 
tariff laws; and it will be the duty of the tobacco planters, 
and those who represent them in Congress, to come for. 
ward in a body on that occasion, and unite in some com- 
mon effort to rid themselves of the burdens now imposed 
upon them. They are too heavy to be borne any longer, 
The oppressions under which they are now groaning are 
incalculably greater than have ever been suffered by any 
portion of the people of this country, either before. or 
since the Revolution. T’o the North and to the South 
—to the citizens of all parts of this Union—they may 
safely appeal for assistance, and. I know there is nota 
patriotic or generous bosom in the land that will not res- 
pond to their cry for aid, with those feelings of pride and 
sympathy which have ever characterized the People of 
this country. 





(To be Continued.) 





From Atkinson’s Philadelphia Evening Post. 
SILK. 

Though little appears to be said, during the universal 
depression which appears to exist throughout the busi- 
ness community, on the subject of the silk culture, its 
friends may rest assured that much is doing and more in 
contemplation. Several meetings of the friends of this 
great cause, have been held during the present month, in 
this city, which. have resulted in the-formation of a “Na- 
tional Association for the promotion of the Silk Culture 
in the United States,” from which the happiest results are 
cofidently anticipated. The business of the society will 
be managed by a president, fifteen vice presidents, together 
with twenty-one directors and other officers, who have 
been selected from among the most distinguished individ- 
vals in this and the different states. The funds which 
may be realised are to be expended, under the direction of 
the association, in the pnrchase of cocoons, raw silk, and 
manufactured fabrics; and in securing the best reels and 
other implements required for the silk business through-. 
out the wholé process of manufacture. An extensive, 
permanent, and free exhibition of all matters relating to 
the silk business, from its incipient to its perfect stages, 
are among the objects contemplated. The society has al- 
ready secured some valuable specimens from the manu- 
facture of John W. Gill, Mount Pleasant, Ohio, which are 
among the most perfect and beautifully finished goods we 
have yet examined, notwithstanding Mr. W. only em- 
barked in the enterprise last spring... Among them are 
several specimens of broad rich ribbons, of various pat- 
terns, and fully equal, so far as our judgment goes, to any 
imported. 

This association, which is to be essentially national in 
its character, objects, and operation, is destined to prove 
a most valuable and important auxiliary in the promotion 
of the silk culture in this country. The following gen- 
tlemen have been elected as officers of the association : 
Nicholas Biddle, Esq. President ; John H. Willet, Esq. 
Treasurer; Mr. N. Sargeant, Recording Secretary ; Mr. 
John Clark, Corresponding Secretary: Of the Vice Pre- 
sidents we are only able to mention the names of the 
Hon. G. B. Wall, of New Jersey ; Hon. William C. Rives, ' 
of Virginia ; Calvin Blythe, Esq. ; Jonathan Roberts, and 
others of Pennsylvania. 





An extentive Silk Cocoonery has been established in 
Georgetown, D. C. by Mr. Joun Mason, Jr. We learn 
from the Advocate that the cocoonery is a large three 
story frame building, erected expressly for this purpose, 
and completely filled in every part with large frames of 
hurdles, on which are now feeding one million and eighty 
thousand worms, some few of which have commenced 
spinning, others are half grown, and a large number in the 
first stage of incubation. The amount of multicaulis 
leaves which these little insects consume in a day is said 
to.be not less in bulk than the largest wagon load of hay 
demanding the constant attention of five or six females to 
feed them, while a similar number of men are constantly 
employed in the extensive fields of multicaulis adjoining 
in gathering the leaves. The enterprising proprietor has 
procured all the machinery requisite for the reeling and 
spinning of his silk, consisting of a Piedmoutese reel, and 
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Gay’s large apparatus for the manufacture of sewing silk, 
by which the cocoons are taken in at one end and at the 
other come out as excellent sewing silk, requiring but the 
attention of one person. Mr, M. expects to make five hun- 
dred pounds of raw silk this season. 





DISEASES OF PIGS. 

« Where a number of swine are bred,” says Henderson, 
jt will frequently happen that some of the pigs will have 
what is called a ‘rupture,’ i.e. a hole broken in the rim 
of the’belly, where part of the guts come out and lodges 
betwixt the rim of the belly and the skin, having an ap- 

nee similar to a swelling in the cod. The male pigs 
are more liable to this disorder than the females. | never 
found much difficulty in curing this disorder by the fol- 
lowing means. 

Geld the pig affected and cause it to be held up with its 
head downward; flay back the skin from-the swollen 
place, and, from the situation in which the pig is held, the 
guts will naturally return to their proper places. Sew up 
the hole with 9 needle, which must have a square point, 
and a bend in it, as the disease often happens between the 
hinder legs, where a straight needle cannot be used. 
After this, replace the skin which was flayed back, and 
sew it up when the operation is finished. The pig should 
not have much food for a ‘ew days after the operation, 
until the wound begins to heal.” 





Hint to Farmers.—It is much to be wished that our 
farmers were more desirous to possess fertile, productive 
farms, than large farms. If farmers in our country, in- 
stead of increasing the number of their acres, would be- 
stow more care and expense in the best possible manner, 
on every acre they already possess, they would live easi 3 , 
and ‘become richer and happier-also. It has often been 
remarked, especially by those who have travelled abroad, 
that the great fault of our American farmers, lies in their 
eager desire to add field to field, which often impoverish- 
es them, keeps them in debt, and renders them unable to 
bring any of their land into the highest and the most 
profitable state of cultivation. 

The advice of Dean Swift should be treasured up by 
every good farmer. This distinguished man said, “Who- 
ever can make ' two ears of corn, or two blades of grass 
‘grow upon a spot of ground where only one grew before 
deserves better of mankind, and does more essential ser- 
vice to his country, than the whole race of politicians put 
together.”"—Mercantile Journal. 
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Cop Warer ror Cuitpren.—Coming, as we krow 
it does, from a physician of standing in this city, we have 
no hesitation in publishing the annexed communication. 
—M. Y. Com. Adv.: 


During the prevalence of this hot weather there is 
nothing so grateful to infunts as cold water; these little 
creatures suffer equally with adults from thirst, especially 
at night; yet strange to say the mother either neglects 
or fears to offer co/d water. In my practice, in several 
instances, [ have been called to see children laboring un- 
der fever, from the effects of thirst, and upon giving co/d 
water have had the pleasure of seeing the child recover 
in a very short time, a free perspiration following the use 
of this natural remedy. Real thirst cannot be allayed by 
any thing as well as by water; when a child is feverish 
at night, it will in a majority of cases be cured by freely 
sponging its face and limbs with tepid water, and allow- 
ing it to drink cold water. Let parents who have sickly 
children (of any age) try this plan; if it does no good, it 
will produce no evil ; but ] am certain it will arrest much 
suffering by a very simple and grateful remedy.—Mepicvs. 





Recipes.—Rich Bread Pudding.—Cut a pound loaf 
of good bread into thin slices. Spread them with butter 
as for eating. Lay them in a pudding dish—sprinkle 
between each layer of bread, seeded raisins, and citron 
cut in small pieces or stripes. Beat eight eggs with four 
tablespoonfuls of rolled sugar, mix them with three pints 
of milk and half of a grated nutmeg. ‘Turn the whole on 
the bread in the pan, and let it remain till the bread has 
taken up full half the milk; then bake about three quar- 
ters of an hour. ' 

In making boiled puddings it is essential that there 
should be water enough to keep the .pudding covered, 
and that it should not be allowed to stop boiling from 
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the commencement to the close. Water may be kept 
boiling in a tea kettle to pour in, as that in the pot boils 
away. An old plate at the bottom of the pot will prevent 
the pudding from sticking, and when it. is done, if the 
bag is dipped in cold water, it will come out of the bag 
easier. , . 

Rich Baked Indian Pudding.—Boil a quart of milk, 
and add a pint of fine indian meal. Stir it well. 
three tablespoonfuls of wheat flour with a pint of milk, 
so as to have it free from lumps. Mix this with the In- 
dian meal, and stir the whole well together. When the 
whole is moderately warm, stir in three eggs well. beat, 
with three spoonfuls of sugar. Add two teaspoonfuls of 
salt, two of ground cinnamon or grated nutmegs, and two. 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter. When the pudding has 
baked five or six minutes, stir ina half a pound of raisins; 
and add half a pint of milk for them, as they will ren- 
der it too dry. 

Indian Boiled Pudding.—Make a stiff batter by stir- 
ring Indian meal into a quart of boiling milk or water. 
Then stir in two tablespoonfuls of flour, three of sugar, 
half a spoonful of ginger, or two teaspoonfuls of cinna- 
mon, and two teaspoonfuls of salt. If any thing extra is 
required, add two or three eggs well beaten, but they can 
be dispensed with, and some-add a little chopped suet. 
Such puddings require a Jong boiling. They will be 
good in three or four hours, but better for being boiled 
five or six, and some give a boiling for eight or nine. 
They require good. sauce at eating. 





Asparacus Sour.—The Virginia Housewife says :-— 
“Take four large bunches of asparagus, cut off one inch 
of the tops, and lay them in water, chop the stalks and 
put them on the fire, with a piece of bacon, a large onion 
cut up, and pepper and salt; add two quarts of water, 
boil them till the stalks are quite soft, then pulp them 
through a sieve, and strain the water to it, which must be 
put back in the pot; put into ita chicken cut up, with 
the tops of asparagus which had been laid by, boil it un- 
til these last articles are sufficiently done, thicken with 
flour, butter, and milk, and-serve it up.” 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Cattle.—About 350 head of Beef cattle were offered on 
Monday in market, and 200 head sold at $6,50 for common 
to $7 for prime. The balance were withdrawn and driven to 
sears. We quote Live Hogs at $5,25, in tolerably fair 
supply. : 

Uolton._We hote sales yestetday of about 100'bales North 
Carolina and Georgia, at 84 cents for the former, and 103 a 
104 cents forthe lauer. There is liule if any good Cotton 
now here. 

Molasses.—Sales of New Orleans plantation at 27 10 28 
cents. 

Naval Stores.—We note a sale of alot of Spirits of Tur- 
paren at 30 cts. per gallon; and of ship Rosin at $1,50 per 
bbl. sill 

Rice.—A sale of a considerable lot was made at $3,50 per 
100 Ibs. and of smaller parcels at $3,624. The stock in mar- 
ket is small. ; 

Sugars.—Some transactions have taken place in New Or- 
leans at $5 for common quality ; $5,75 for good; Ist at $6,50, 
and prime at $7. . We quote prime Porto Rico at $8. 
Tobacco.—The demand for all descriptions of Maryland 
Tobacco still continues very animated, and sales are readily 
effected at about the same prices as. ruled last week. The 


the stock in the hands of the commission ageuts is not allow- 
ed to increase.— We continue to quote comnion $3,50a$4,50; 
middling to good $5 a $6; good $6.50 a $8; and fine $8 a 413. 
O._ ie has also been in brisk demand, and sales of upwards of 
300 hhds.'have been made at prices ranging from $5,25 a $9, 
for inferior to good and fine. -Within thé last two weeks, 
not less than 4000 hhds. have been shipped, of which 1700 
hhds. are intended for Rotterdam. The freight in first class 
ships is now 30 shillings 1o Bremen, 57s 6d, to Rowerdam. 
The inspections of the week are 763: hhds. Maryland ; 400 
hhds, Ohio; and 12 hhds. Kentucky—total 1175 hhds. 

Flour.—Since making up our report on Friday, there have 
been but few transactions in Howard street fluur, and-those 
only toa small extent. Holders are generally very firm to- 
day at $4,75, ane we are advised of one small ‘sale at that 
price on time, and another at the same rate for cash. These 
sales shew a small advance on the highest rates of last week. 
We continue fo quote the receipt price at $4.48. “We ity 
fresh ground City Mills flourat ¢5 per bbl. No ‘stock. Lim- 
ited sales of fresh ground Susquehanna flour at $4,683-4. 
Grain.—We notice sales of several’ parcels of Penn. red 





wheat to-day at 103e, both for grinding and shipment. ; Sales 
of good to prime Md. reds at B5al00e. ‘A small parcel of 
new wheal wasin market to-day, but its condition was too 


Mix, 


sales comprised nearly all that reached the market, so that’ 


damp to allow its sale to be any criterion of the market. 
Sales of white Corn to-day at 50c, and of yellow at 52c. A 
sale of Penn. Rye at 53c. Mu. is worth 47a50c. Sales of 
Md. Oats to day 27c.—Amr§ 


At Philadelphia, Joly 3d, the stock of Cotton very light, 
and wostly of the lower grades; the better qualities found 
ready sale at 9alOéc per lb. Flour and Meal —The receipts 
very light for the last two weeks, but sufficient for the de- 
anand, which were confined to home consumption, anda 
small export to the West Indies. We quote fresh ground 
Pennsylania sup. flour at $4.75 ; 01d 4,623; Ohiv 4 3-8, Rye 
—considerable sales on speculation at 2.75. Corn meal in 
bbls. 2,73; Pen. corn meal in hhds. $12,50; ‘Brandy wine 
$13,50. Grain.—Wheat found ready sale at 9! per bushel 
for red, with moderate receipis Yellow corn 50, and white 
46c. Oats 28c¢ per bushel afloat. Receipts aboutpequal to 
the demand. Naval Stores.—Sales very trifling, with no 
change.in prices. Plaster,—Séveral eargoes, both on the 
Delaware and Schuylkill sold at $2,874 per ton, which has 
been the current rate for a month, Provisions.—Bacon and 
Hams found ready sale at full prices; the stocks are light 
both here and in the Wesi; 20 hhds. extra Western hams 
10¢alic. Sales from store made: at an advance on the last 
quotations. Rice.—-But little in market, and sales to the 
trade at $5,50a3,624 per cwt. Tobacco—rather quiet, with 
litle export demand. The stock increased, and prices tend- 
ing downward. Inspected this year to Ist Joly, 3320 hhds ; 
same period last year 1229 hhds. Cleared during the week 
IL hhds. Wool.—New clip coming ‘in, but the. market not 
settled. In Washington county, the principal wool grow- 
ing District, speculators have been buying in the-clip at 25a 
374c per Ib. and 40c has been paid for some very choice clip, 
in fine order. . ae 

At New Orleans, June 24.—Our markets have undergone 
no material change. Cotton—In the sales of the last three 
days we note 1800 bales Miss. Hoggart's crops, fully mid- 
dling fair at 8 7-8c; good fair L0c ; 800 bales Mississippi and 
Louisiana classed cotton, fair at 94c, Extremes 6a12. Sugar 
—Our figures are without alieration, viz: 43-4c lor fine, and 
3a4c for ordinary. Molasses—Meets with a light demand at 
former quotations, viz: 18c. Flour—We learn of several 
lots, choice brands, being taken at $3,75, sales being general- 
ly at $5,624, and $3,75 for retail. . Lard—The demand cen- 
fined almost exclusively to sales from second hands-to the 
extent of about 1000 hhds. at previous rates. : 

At Mobile, June '25,—Cotton—The market very firm, and 
the stock on sale in factors hands is supposed to he only about 
5000 bales. The heaviest operators have been out of the 
market for some weeks, but a fair demand is still maintained. 
The sales of the week reach to about 1500 bales at 6ai0. 

At Savannah, June 26.—Cotiuon—The demand for Upland 
has been very languid aod purchases could be made at 4c re- 
duction previous to the receipt on Wednesday of the advices 
per Great Western; since then we have heard of no trans- 
actions. The sales of the week are 607 bales, at 6ia7 7-8c. 
Rice—The transactions amount only to 300 casks, at from 
$2803, principally at 27-843. Flour—Contioues dull, with 
a moderate supply on hand. Sales of Howard street $626. 

At chburg, (Va.} on the 2d inst. the extreme prices of 
passed Tobacco $5a18, inferior to common 5a6, common to 
good 6a7, good to fine 7a8,50, good to fine manufacturing 7a 
12, extra quality do 12a18, lugs as to quality from 2,75a3,50. 
The inspections in the state to the 1st of July will very near- 
ly reach 40,000 hhds. ‘There js no doubt the erop will prove 
tu be the largest made in Virginia for the last fifty years. 
The prices are quite uniform. Shipping crops contiaue to 
average $6a74. The demznd is yet ay and the quantity 
inspecting large. Flour by wholesale 2,25a3,37;. corn #8. 

At Richmond, on the 4th inst. sales of Flour at $44; hold- 
ers generally asked $4 3-8. Stock very light—demand lim- 
ued. No sales of old wheat. One crop new at $1, for.first 
rere Tobacco has declined full 50ce per 100 lbs.—-mar- 
ket dull, especially for common to middiing leaf. Wequore 
lugs $3a4; leaf common 4454; middling 6a7 and 7— 
and fine S4al 1; extra manufacturing 10a163. ane 

At Aagusta, Geo: July 2—The business of the past week 
has been so limited that transactions are seatcely worth re- 

orting. Our stock on hand is very light, say not over 5000 
bales in Avgosta and Hambuiz. The enquiry has been 
pretty good, and the better descriptions being principally ask- 
ed for, and scarce, will account in a manner for the . limited 
number of bales sold frum warehouses. The sales amount to 
about 450 bales, as follow: 3 at 64; 25 at 7; 121 at 8, 9at8#, 


‘73 at 83; 18 at 83.4; 160 a1 9, and 50 at 93. We quote in- 


ferior 6aG64; ey 63-4074; faic 7 3-4a8.3 4; prime and 
choice, in round bales 9, in square 94 cents. ( 


FOR SALE—4 Berkshire & Chester Buars, 3. months old, 
the product of the hest stock in the country—price $8 each. 

Also a young 15;16 Durhaw Bull,  $60,. if applica- 
tion is made immediately; he is white, spotted with red —— 
Apply at this office. hte rbd: js o 


BERKSHIRE PIGS.—The subscriber §# wuthorised 








to re- 
Sales | ceive orders for full bred Berkshire Pigs, deliverable im. this 
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BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Asnes—Slacked, - 10 (Sucars— 
Corres—Ha. lb. 94a $13) Hav. wh.100lb.10 al2 00 
Rio 94 a 124} do brown 7 00a8 00 
Corrox—N. Car. |b. 84| N. Orleans 5 00a8 00 
Virgin. good, Ib. — |Lime—Burnt, 35 a 40 
ym 8a 104|/Provmrons— 
abama — 00 a 00| Beef, Balt.mess, 14 50 
Louisiana, pri. 9. 94) Pork, dodo 17 50 
é Tennessee 8a 9 do prime 14 25 
| Bearners— i. eee oe a ares? 
‘ Am. geese 40 a 50 ams, Balt. cu 
ery Middl'gs, do do 9x04 
Shad, No.1, bi. 7 56 | Lard, West.&Balt. 114 
Herrings 2 56 | Butter, in kegs, No. 2, 134 
BEANS, white 1 25al 37 |. Cheese,ineasks,lb. 9al24 
Peas, black eye 1 50a—— |Rice—pr 100 lb. 3 62a3 67 
Corn meal, kl. d. bbl. —— |Saut—Liv. gr. bush. 35 
do. . thd, —— |Szevs—Cloverdo. 94al0 50 
- Chopped Rye 100ib. 1 62 | ‘Timothy do. 0 00 a 2 50 
Ship stuff, bush. 36a 00 |Teas—Hyson,lb. 56al 00 
Shorts, 13a 14} Y. Hyson 37a 74 
Navat Srorrs— Gunpowder 60al 00 
»* Piteh, bbl 2 00a—— | Imperial 55 a 60 
Tar, . 1 70 |Wacon rreicuts— 
+ Poarsrer Parnis— To Pittsburgh 100lb. 75 
Cargo, ton, 3 44 | To Wheeling, 1 00 
Ground, bbl. 1 37al. 50 











TUSCARORA PIGS. 
The subscriber is authorized to dispose of 3 or 4 pair of the a- 
_ dove celebrated breed of Pigs, which are believed to be equal toany 
in the country. The Tuscaroras area cross of China and Berk- 
’ shire, and this lot can be recommended as from a first rate stock.— 
Price $10 per pair, deliverable at 5 or 6 weeks old, in this city. 
3 ‘ SAMUEL SANDS. 


WANTED, immediatel y—An experienced Agriculturist» 
to superintend an extensive Stock and Grain Farm, sitaated.a few 
miles from Baltimore—A single man will be preferred, or if mar- 
ried, that his wife may be qualified to superintend a dairy and oth- 
ér concerns. Apply to S. SANDS, “A. Farmer” office. j 24 3t* 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Tus Sabscriber acknowledges with gratitude the liberal pat 
public since the establishment o 
his Repository in 1825. 


During this long period he has studied successfully his own in- 

terest by identifying them with the interest of his customers in be- 

prompt and faithful in the execution of their orders. 

. His present facilities for manufacturing agricultural implements, 
are not surpassed by any other establishment in this country, he 
can therefore afford them on as reasonable terms as any other per- 
gon for the same quality of work. His present stock of implements 
are extensive both in quality and variety to which he would invite 
the attention of those who wish to purchase. 

A liberal discount will be made to all cash purchasers, and those 
who purchase to sell again. 

The f  llowing names are some of his leading articles,viz: H is 
PATENT CYLIN DRICAL STRAW CUTTERS, wood and iron 
frames but all with his patent double eccentric feeders, with or 
wi t extra Knives, prices varying from $33 to $110, subject to 

discount, he challenges the world to produce a better machine 

. for catti forage. Myer’s WHEAT FAN and ELLIOTT’S 
PATENT HORIZONTAL WHEAT FANS, both a very superior 
article. Fox & Borland’s PATENT THRESHING MACHINES 
and Martineau’s PATENT HORSE POWERS, also superior arti- 
eles.—A great variety of PLOUGHS, wrought and cast Shares, of 
all sizes and ; Gideon Davis's improved PLOUGHS, of Da- 
vis’s own of Patterns, which are sufficiently known to the 
ic not to require recommendation; 100 CORN CULTIVA- 

ORS, also expanding CULTIVATORS, both iron and wood 
frames, and new plan; TOBACCO CULTIVATORS. 

* F.H. Smith's PATENT LIME SPREADERS, the utility of 
which hasbeen made known to the public; together with a gene- 

1 assortment of FARMING IMPLEMENTS; PLOUGH CAST- 
of every description and superior quality kept constantly on 

at retail or by the ton; also, MACHINE and other CAST- 
INGS furnished at short notice and on reasonable terms, his iron 
being furnished with tho best materials and experienced 
workmen with ample machinery runnimg by steam power for turn 
- ing end fitting up machinery. 
? - ly on hand D. Landreth's. superior GARDEN 
j-In stors POTATOES and common SEED OATS, TIM- 
, OTHY and HERDS SEEDS all of superior quality.—All orders 
‘will be promptly attended to. | JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
nak Se eee Farmers’ Repository, Pratt street, ; 
“45 Near the Baltimore & Ohiv Rail Road Depot. 
——— puRHAM CALVES. 
“°"Farmets,and others, wishing to procure the above valuable breed 
. BB pangs prices, can be supplied at all seasons of the 
. “Sear, with calves of mized blood, from dams that are coop mILK- 


gael a 
breed wip, et the York eee wos near the 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The subscriber having given his attention to the improvement of 
farming implements for the last year, flattets himself that he has 
been successful in improving the following articles:— '_ 

A machine for planting cotton, corn, beets, ruta-baga, carrots, 
turnips, onions, all kinds of garden seeds. He is so well satis- 
fied with the operation of this machine, and the oe prospects 
of a large sale, that he has made arrangements to have ines 
bait per week. The testimonials of men that have examin- 
ed and witnessed the operation, will clearly show to the farmer that 
it is mo humbug The price ef this machine will be $25. The 


money will be refunded to the purchaser if the machine does not 
give satisfaction. 
A machine for husking, shelling, sepsrating, winnowing and put- 


ng, 

ting in the , corn, or any kind of grain. It will husk, shell, 
clean, and sony + the bag, 600 bushels of corn per day, or 2000 
bushels after the husk is taken off. The same machine will, by 
shifting cylinders, thresh 200 bushels of wheat, and put it in the 
bag perfectly clean. ' This machine will cost about $20. It occa- 
pies ise room than the‘common threshing machine, and requir+s a- 
bout two-third the speed—and’ not more than 4 horses to drive it.— 
The husking and shelling part of this machine is the same as Mr. 
Obed Hussey's, except that the cylinder is one solid piece of cast 
iron, tninond of several pieces bolted and hooped together. The 
other pointsare a new arrangement, for which the subscriber is a- 
bout to take a patent. Certificates that the machine will perform 
what is above stated, can be produced from gentlemen that have 
seen the machine in operation at the south. 

The attention of the public is again called to the Ditching Ma- 
chine, which has been now in su I operation more than one 
year, and that more than 20 miles of ditch has been cut with one 
machine the last season, by one man and one horse. 

A horse power made more on the original plan of the stationary 

power, which is admitted by farmers and mechanics to be the best, 
as there is less friction, and of course more power. The only dif- 
ference is that the machine ismade so as to be portable, by being 
easily takon apart, and carried from place to place; by taking out 
a few bolts, it is moved easier than the common machine : the first 
driving wheel is 10 feetin diameter, working in to the pinion 14 
inches in diameter; on the same shaft of this pinion is a bevel 
wheel 24 feet in diameter, working in pinion 8 in. in diameter; on 
this shoft is a cone of pulleys of different sizes, so as to give differ- 
ent speeds required. e can have 1200 revolutions per minute 
of a Sinch pulley, or reduce the speed to 19 turns per minute. It 
is of sufficient staength for 6 or8 horses. The castings of this ma- 
chine will weigh about 850 pounds; the price will be $130—one for 
2 or 4 horses will cost about 75 to $100, built on the same plan. 
A machine for morticing posts and sharpening rails for fence, and 
also for sawing wood in the woods, and plaining any kind of scant- 
ling or boards, can be seen at my shop in Lexington, near Liberty- 
street, over Mr, Joseph Thomas’ Turning shop—This machine will 
be made to order, and will cost $150, 

A machine for boring holes in the ground pee improved 

lately, and warranted to bea good article—Price $9. 
Also machines for mechanics, Morticing and Plaining machines; 
Tenning do ; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, Screw Setters, 
Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, and benches for tenoning 
the same, of various kinds, and for various uses; Cutting and clean- 
ing chisels for morticing machines. 


Baltimore and: its vicinity, for the liberal support he has received, 
and hopes by strict attention to his businéss, to receive from the lib- 
eral and enterprising: mechanics and farmers, (whose motto isto 
keep up with the times,) an equal share of their patronage. 
Enquire of Edwards & Cobb, No. 7, N. Charles street, Balti- 
more, or of the subscriber, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turning-shop, 
No. 29, Lexington, near Liberty-street. GEORGE PAGE. 





by a single man who is highly recommended for his practical as 
well ae theoretical knowledge of agriculture and horticulture—his 
present engagement expires in September, at which time he will be 
ready to enter on any new duties—his situation at present in the S. 
West, but he is desirous of obtaining one in the vicinity of Balti- 
more. Apply to'S. SANDS, “American Farmer" office. je 24 
OBERTS’ SILK MANUAL. 

The Fourth edition of this valuable work is now published and 
ready for delivery. It containsupwards of 100 large octavo pages, 
and embraces every information needed by the silk culturist from 
the planting and rearing of the mulberry to the making and dyeing 
of Sewings & Twists; the plan of constructing cocooneries, feeding 
shelves, the process of feeding the worms, ventilation of their apart- 
ments, apportionment of food, and in fine, every thing necessary to 
the acquisition of a silk culturist is lucidly treated. A large edition 
has been nearly di of since about tielst January, and the pre- 
sent has been issued to supply an order from the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania for a considerable number for gratuitous distribution in that 
commonwealth, by the recommendation of the committee on agri- 
culture, who gave it their decided approbation and recommendation 
over every other work published on the subject. The late Gover- 
nor of Maryland aleo recommended it in a special meseage to the le- 
gislature, for distribution among the people, and it also received the 
commendation of the committee en agriculture of the H. of R. of 
the Congress of the U.S. A large edition is-now published, and 
all orders froma distance can be promptly filled. A liberal discount 
will be made tothe trade. Price 37 1-2 cts per single copy. Ad- 
dress 8. BAND . Balti. Md. 


JOHN T. DURDING & CO. 














iret toll. PETER BLATCHLEY, Manager. Offer to the pu! lic generally, a large stock of ploughs, embraci 
t pair of sound, well broke and handsome nll tho-atent eupived Sendo dteliebanpensee, Wiley, Beach, New. 
a pair of first rate WORK HORSES. | York; Hillside, &c; Cultivators, Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters, Page’s 
addressed to SAML. SANDS, publish- | Corn and Seed Dropper, Wheat Fan and Grain Cradle, with a 
will be promptly attended to. general assortment of useful articles. Castings fe plsaate ond 
machinery of all descri furnished to order by pound or 
~ FoR BALE. ton. Repairs very Resa anes ve pipes wishing 
to well to ca examine meeilves. 
» price $30. Enquire at this office. Hoes on articles ade on the mot pleasing tere 
- < MH. Grant and Eliicott-streets, rear of Dinsmore and Kyle's. fe 26 





The subscriber tenders his thanks to the farmers and mechanics of | ? 


WANTED—A situation as Susperintendant of a Farm, | J 





— 


[Vel. 
7 LIME—LIME. 

e subscribers are prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quali oar aon notice at 
their — at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at any othe 
ment in the State. ‘ oer. 

They invite the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be to communicate 
formation either verbally or by letter. The Kilns 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded 
em * N.B. Wood received in rages at market price, 
ap 22. 3m os COOPER & Ce 


HUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKER. 

The subscriber respectfully informs the public that he is now en. 
geged in manufscturing these celebrated machines ; they are now 
so well known that it is not deemed necessary here to enlarge on 
their merits further than to say, that the ordi work is 40 bush. 
els of shelled corn per hour, from corn in the hak, and one hu 
dred bushels per hour when it is reviously husked. Abu 
Gant testimony to the truth of this can be given if required, as wel} 
as of the perfect manner in which the work is done. His i 
could be made to do double this amount of work, but it would be 
necessarily expensive and unwieldy, besides, experience has often 
shown that a machine of any kind may be rendered comparatively 
valueless by any attempt to make it do too much, this therefore, ig 
not intended to put the corn in the pac, but to be exactly what the 
farmer requires at the low price of 35 dollars. 

The subscriber also informs the public, that he continues to man- 
ufacture Ploughs of every variety, and more particularly his patent 
self sharpening plough, which is in many places taking the oneal 
ploughs of every other kind. He also manufactures Martineau’y 
iron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and durability, 
has never been surpaseed. The subscriber being the proprietor of 
the patent right for Maryland, Delaware, and the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, these horse powers cannot be legally sold by any other 
person within the said district. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 
the shortest notice. 

Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at this est »blish- 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH, 

corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, a 
No. 30, Pratt street. Baltimore, Jan. 22, 1940. lw 


VALUABLE STOCK. 

For sale, a grade Devon Heifer with her first calf; the- heifer is 
out ofa Durham cow, which when fresh gave 30 quarts of milk per 
day ; she is by a half Durham and half Devon bull, and partakes in 
appearance of the latter; she isa beautiful animal, and from the 
appearanceof her udder (having just calved) bids fair to make a 
— we her calf is a cow calf, and bya full bred Devon— 

rice $75. 

A beautiful white and red half Durham heifer, 9 months old— 


rice $50. 
A white Bull Calf, 8 months old, with strawberry roan neck; he 


being sitpaiea 
very ex 








half Durham cow, which gave when fresh 26 quarts of milk per 





day, and by a full bred Durham bull. Priee $600. Address, ag 
paid, may 27 8. SANDS, Amer. Far. Office. 
FOR SALE, 


If application be made immediately, an imported MALTESE 
ACK of fine size and form, now nine or ten years old, which has 
proved himself a sure getter of very fine mules. Price $500, and 
for any other particulars refer to the Editor of this paper. 
ap 1 tf THOMAS EMORY, Eastern Shore, Md 


LANDRETH’S GARDEN SEED. 
The subscriber wou!d inform the public that he is now prepared 
to furnish them with Fresh GARDEN SEEDS from Mr. D. Lan- 
Sunt, of Philadelphia, his Spring supply having just come to 


He has‘also on hand his usual supply of AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS generally. His stock of Straw Cutters, Ploughs, 
Plough Castings, Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, plain and expand- 
ing, are very extensive. 

Atso—Newly improved HORSE POWERS and THRESHING 
MACHINES, the latter with iron & wood cylinders, superior Penn- 
sylvania made Grain Cradles, superior Trace Chains from 15 to 24 
links to the foot, Wheat Fans from $25 to ¢40 each, Corn Planters, 
and a great number of articles too numerous to mention, all made 
of the best materials and in the most subsantial manner, and will 
be sold low for cash or approved acceptancesin Baltimore. Har- 
ing an Iron Foundary and extensive Shopsand Machinery driven 
by steam power, he is prepared to receive orders for machine and 
other Castings, and for building Machines. &c. &c. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 W. Pratt street, Baltimore. 

Who: has also 23 bushels Seed Italian SPRING WHEAT ia 

Store for sale. 








-PROM THE POST MASTER GENERAL.—@9Remirrances 
By Mat. —‘‘4 Postmaster may enclose money in @ letter to the pub- 
lisher of a Newspaper, to the subscription of a third person, end 
frank the letter, of written py bienself.” Notg—Some subscribers may 
not be aware of the above regulation. Jt will be seen, that by re- 
questing the Post Master where they reside: to frank their letters 
containing subscription money, he will do so upon being satisfied that 
the letter contains nothing but what refers to the subscription. 





indebted to the office of the American Farmer for 
subscription, and these who wish to become subscribers, will please. 
remit agreeably to the sbove re,ulation. 






is of good pojnts, and warranted 3-4ths Durham; he is out of a ° 


at ee 
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